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THREE SCORE AND SIXTEEN. 

[The following letter is valuable from the fact that 
the experiment of a very plain diet was commenced 
ten years ago and has proved entirely successful; at 
an age too, when it has generally been considered 
unsafe to make any considerable change in long es- 
tablished habits. Capt. Twitchell, is uncle to Dr. 
Twitchell, of Keene, N. H. It seems that the change 
was made, not from any expectation of deriving ben- 
efit from it, but for the sake of a moral principle; a 
principle too very applicable to the present,time. If 
it is dishonesty for a man to exceed in the expenses 
of his table, simple bread and water, while his debts 
are unpaid, then what can be said of multitudes 
among us at the present time, who indulge in all 
that a depraved appetite and extravagant fashion de- 
mands at the expense of their creditors.) 

To the Corresponding Secretary of the American 

Physiological Society, Boston. 

Dear S1r,—I received your letter, and 
am much pleased that such a society exists 
in these United States. I shall with free- 
dom make all the communication that my 
poor ability will admit of, to promote the ob- 
jects of your society. 

My father was what was called in his 
day a temperate man—he reared up four- 
teen children and never alluwed them to 
drink any ardent spirits, though we all fell 
into the then common habit of using them, 
when we came to act for ourselves. But I 
renounced the use of them entirely ten or a 
dozen years ago. 

When I was young, I formed the opin- 
ion, that a man, to be honest, would be 
willing to live on bread and water during 
his whole life, rather than fail to pay all his 
debts. About ten years ago I was afflicted 
with sores in my head—they discharged at 
my ears, and I got no rest, except by taking 


duced so low that I never expected to labor 
any more. I became in consequence great- 
ly involved in debt, and now found it nec- 
essary to put in practice what I had always 
contended with other people was essential 
‘to honesty. I accordingly came to: the re- 
solution, more from a sense of consisten- 
cy than from choice, to live on bread and 
water. It was but a little while before 
my health began to improve, and not six 
months before my health was better than it 
had been for a great many years. 

When young, I met with a fall, which al- 

most broke my back near the kidneys, and 
I have always had a diseased back since. 
I have been much troubled with the rheum- 
atism, which would frequently become seat- 
ed in my back two or three times a year, so 
that by the half-month together I could with 
great difficulty turn myself in bed. I was 
very nervous, so that a little disappoimtment 
would make me sick—I had dizzy turns, 
and frequently had fits, which -would take 
me without any warning and i me 
down senseless. For years I could- not 
get into bed in cold weather without shake 
ing turns; and was so-easily affected that I 
could not go out in quite cold weather with- 
out checking the circulatiog of the blodd— 
my fingers would become numb and look 
more like the fingers of a corpse than of @ 
living man. I was afflicted with the piles, 
and frequently troubled with the head-ache, 
|and with a cramp in my stomach. I was 
often troubled with a relaxed state of the 
bowels, but since I have adopted this course 
of diet, I have not been troubled with any 
of the before mentioned complaints, except 
I still have a weak back, and the piles are 
not entirely cured, though they do not trou- 
ble me any. 
My hands used to tremble, but now they 
do not. I can write a better hand now than 
I could twenty years ago. Now, I car 
walk to meeting five or six miles and bome 
at night, and feel no more weary than when 
I stay at home. ‘I shall be 76 years old 
in a few days if I live. 
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thinking she should look better if she was 
less so, came to a determination to live on a_ 
spare diet. 


nothing between meals. Our work was very 
laborious, and she worked hard through the 
summer—never complained of being un- | 
well, and instead of losing she actually gain- | 
ed flesh, so much so, that it was remarked by | 
the neighbors. 

A young lady, who taught school in this | 
town last season, and boarded a part of the | 
time in my family, at first rather made a | 
joke of the ‘bread and water diet.’ She | 
was always rather feeble, not able to labor 
much; I told her if she would live as I 
did she would be well enough. She purpos- 
ed to attend the high school in the winter, 
and was afraid if she adopted the bread and 
water system, she would not be able to pur- 
sue her studies. However, she concluded to 
try it; and in less than ten weeks, said she 
had never enjoyed so good health before ; 
she felt more lively, and could attend to her 
studies with less difficulty. 

There are several others here, who, since 
reading the Graham Journal, have serious 
thoughts of trying the new diet ; one has al- 
ready begun an experiment. 

Accept my respects, 
Peter TwitcHe.u. 

Bethel, Maine, May 25, 1837. 


LETTER FROM DR. REED. 

[We are glad to witness the earnest solicitude for 
the good cause manifested in the following letter; 
and on the other hand it was gratifying to learn that 
Dr. Graham had really taken hold of ‘ hard work ’ 
awhile. He cannot be spared long, but perhaps | 
long enough to stop the mouths of one class of ob- | 
jectors who tauntingly say, ‘the system you teach | 
may do for you, but if you had to work hard you 
would find it necessary to eat meat.’] | 

} 


Phipsburg, June 7, 1837. 








Mr. Campets—Dear Sir, It was with 1 


feelings of regret that I read in the last | 
Journal a letter from Mr. Graham, showing | 
that he had purchased a farm, and had actu- | 
ally taken up farming. Has he got tired of 
promulgating the cause of the great Re- 
deemer and Reformer of Man? Does he in- 
tend to bury his many talents in the earth? 
Is it possible that a philanthropist of Mr. 
Graham’s talents can suffer them to slumber 
or be at ease, when there are so many of 
the human family suffering with all sorts of 
pain and distress of body and mind only for 
the want of some of the imformation he pos- 
sesses! It appears to me that Mr. Graham 
has been called into the service of the Re- 
deemer and Reformer of man, and has 
many talents given him, therefore he ought 
to be continually sounding those great truths 
in the ears of suffering humanity, ‘ whether 
men will hear or forbear.’ 

This ia the fourth year since I became a 








She took less than one pint of | 
bread and: milk three times a day, and ate | 
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convert to Mr. Graham’s principles of diet 
and regimen. I concluded at that time, if his 
principles were true, they were very impor- 
tant, and should be sought out and prac- 
tised. I immediately commenced the prac- 
tice of them on myself, as far as I then had 
knowledge, and not being satisfied with the 
amount of knowledge I received from a few 
of Mr. Graham’s lectures, I determined to 
seek for more. I accordingly entered asa 
student at medicine, with an intention of 
| Studying anatomy and physiology, but fur- 
ther reflection induced me to study every 
branch and learn every mode of practice. I 


|| also gave geology some attention, which I 


find beneficial, and, every step which I 
have taken gives me stronger and stronger 
belief of the usefulness and importance of the 
system. It appears surprising to those who 
/are not acquainted with the operations of 
_the human system, ‘to see how very soon 
almost all diseases give way to a scientific 
practice, some of the most violent febrile 
cases will be subdued in a few days if the 
system has not been very much reduced by 
powerful medicines. I can procure many 
_important certificates of chronic diseases 
_cured wholly by diet and regimen, and I. 
_ have some principles of Physiology in prac- 
‘tice, which I have never seen published, 
| which I shall make known in due time. 

| I have concluded to spend and be spent 
in the cause of truth, and suffering hu- 
manity, and I hope Mr. Graham will con- 
tinue to sustain the exalted station he so 
justly merits as the father of the Graham 
system, and continue to cry, ‘Turn ye— 
turn ye—for why will ye die.’ 

Respectfully, yours, _ 
S. D. Reep. 


For the Graham Journal. 
CHART 
TO GUIDE IN COUKING AND EATING ‘ NA- 
TURE’S BILL OF FARE.’ 


1. Mastication. Remarks. As a general rule ar- 
ticles should be cooked so as te secure mastication, 
| that the saliva may be thoroughly mixed with our 

food, and, the teeth properly exercised. Health is 
greatly depending on this rule. 
| 2. Temperature.—Hot food injures the digestive 
powers, consequently the whole system suffers from 
| it. Food that is cold is as relishing as hot food when 
we get accustomed to it. 

3. Combinations.—Avoid combining heterogene- 
ous articles. If there be any mixture it should be 
composed of homogeneous articles. Such combina- 
tions as minced pies are death to healthy digestion. 

4.— Concentration —This is equally pernicious 
with improper combinations and cannot be persisted 
in with impunity. 

5. Bulk.—That is, let the innutritious be in 
large proportion to the nutritious. This should al- 
ways be the case, especially where we have acquired 
a habit of improperly distending the stomach. 

6. Variety.—Not more than three different arti- 








|| cles should constitute a single meal. The variety 
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7. Liquid foods.—As a general rule they are to 
be avoided, as oppressive and injurious. 

8. Simplicity.—The more rigidly this rule is ob- 
served the more highly we shall enjoy the bounties 
which the beneficent God grants us, and the more it 
will conduce to our health. 

9. Condiments.—The very best are thankfulness 
and cheerfulness. These are highly necessary with 
all our meals. None others are really so; but are 
pernicious to the extent in which they are used. Not 
even salt is needful to give the finest relish to food. 

10. Drinks.—Water, pure water. This is the 
best drink; but not even this should be indulged in 
to excess. It had better be taken a short time before 
eating or some time after than taken with our food. 
We shall always find a good substitute in fruits and 
succulent vegetab es used at our meals in connection 
with the above rules. If some persons would apply 
more of it to their skins and less to their stomachs 
they would be essentially benefited. Tea, coffee, 
chocolate, shells, hot water, &c. should be banished. 

11. LExcess.—Rigidly guarded against. In civic 
life appetite, especially if we follow right rules, is no 
index to proper quantit.es to be eaten. Impartial 
judgment and careful observation should determine 
the quantity for each individual. ‘Take good heed to 
this rule; for excess is a rock against which many a 
bark is dashed to pieces. 

12. Desserts.—None. Whatever articles would 
properly constitute a dessert, should constitute. a 
part of our regular meal, which should terminate 
our eating for the time. 

13. Luncheons.—None. Luncheons break in upon 
the regular operations carried on in the system and 
impede them, by calling to the stomach a part of that 
physiological energy, which is requisite to their suc- 
cessful resulta. Consequently digestion is impeded 
and health impaired. It were better to go without an 
occasional meal than to transgress this rule. 

14. Meals.—Our meals should be strictly punctual, 
as near six hours apart as convenient; and at the 
same time from day to day. 

15. Qualifications of a cook.—Knowledge, affec- 
tion, punctuality, carefulness, patience and persever- 
ance. Happy the family which is blest with such a 
cook. The bodily, intellectual, moral and eternal in- 
terests of that family are greatly promoted. 
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|| atomy, history, facts, experiment and observation, 
all combine to demonstrate man to be, with the pow- 
|| er of limited adaption to other kinds of food, a fruit 
and vegetable eater. Gares. 





| 


|| IS MAN A VEGETABLE EATING ANIMAL? 


|| Mr. Eprror.—Permit me through your 
|| Journal to propose a question for the consid- 
| eration of some of your scientific readers, 

‘ What are the evidences that man is na- 
turally a vegetable eating animal?’ And 
| the proofs that flesh-meat was not designed 
| for his subsistence ? 
| A clear.and comprehensive answer to the 
above would be of much service to the com- 

mon cause of humanity, and will, I hope, be 
| afforded. Yours, 
June 13, 1837. "L. P. 
‘L. P.’ must understand that the answers 
| to his questions lay scattered over the whole 
field of comparative anatomy and physiolog- 
ical science. We shall always be grateful 
| for short and comprehensive articles from 
' correspondents on these subjects, but for the 
| whole evidence, our readers must wait till 
' the publication of Dr. Graham’s entire works. 
The readers of this Journal generally wish 
| for facts and illustrations; and indeed to 
meet the objections of the opposers of this 
| system we must deal largely in facts, for they 
have continually said,—‘ We dont care for 
your ingenious speculations and theories,— 
the facts are what we want—give us the 
facts. Let facts prove your system correct ~ 
/and we will believe.’ Well, an extensive 
| experiment has been made for six or eight 
| years, and we can prove by that experiment 
| that the theory is true, and the system is Cor- 
/rect, and now we wish to give those facts 
to the public, till none shall be able to say 





| 
| 





16, The ends to be kept in view.—1. Chief end. 
Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all | 
to glory of God. 2. To supply the physiological 
wants of the system occasioned by the constant 
waste in the animal economy. 

17. Exercise.—The general exercise of the body; | 
of the mental and moral powers; just as needful as our 
food, without which, our food will prove as injurious 
as beneficial. 

18. Ablutions.—These should be practiced daily. 
The skin should be washed all over in cold or tepid 
water, wiped dry and rubbed with the Hand or a 
flesh brush. 

These rules will conduct those who observe them 
to the enjoyment of health, vigor, elasticity and 
peace. ‘I'hey embrace many of the leading princi- 
ples of the system of diet und regimen which Dr. Gra- 
ham has inculcated with advantage to multitudes 
who can attest, by their own re their truth 
and utility. If we would be perfect as our heavenly 
Father is perfect we should aim at perfection in all 
things. While every creature is good and to be re- 
ceived with thankfulness, some of them are better 
adapted than others to the health and highest good of 
man. If we would be perfect we should choose the 
best. Consequ@ntly, when we can have a selection 
of God’s bounties, we should confine ourselves to 
the vegetable kingdom. For the original constitution 
of man, the primitive grant of food, comparative an- 








| that we are running away with a visionary 
|speculation. ‘To publish these facts is the 
| main object of the Journal. We wish to have it 


|| an organ through which we can communicate 


' to each other and the public at large the re- 
| sults of our experiments, in every particular 
‘of diet and regimen. This paper may be 
| considered a Journal of facts in relation to 
health and long life. As we get fairly undef 
| way we shall be glad to introduce articles of 
a more scientific character, into the columns 

of the Journal ; and to accomplish the work 
| we have in view, we rely in no small degree 
| on the liberality of correspondents in furnish- 
| ing matter and variety to make our paper 
| always interesting to its readers. 





According to Dr. Beaumont’s experiments exercise 
elevates the temperature of the stomach, and gentle 
exercise facilitates the digestion of food. 

Correction. The article in our last, ‘ Overfeed- 
ing of Children,’ should have been credited to ‘ Combe 
on Digestion.’ A part of the form was worked be- 
fore the error was detected. 
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-about 18 years old. 


‘Il PITY YOU.’ 
New York, May, 1837. 


Ma Epiror :—It is well known to every 
person that a casual expression dropped 
unawares will sometimes give birth to a long 
train of thought. Such an occurrence has 
induced me to sit down and put iny thoughts 
on paper for the benefit or amusement of 
your readers. 

About four weeks since, I adopted the 
Graham system of living. As I was going 
this morning from my boarding house to my 
place of business, | miet an acquaintance 
who inquired ‘ where I boarded.’ ‘At Mrs. 
, the Graham House, in W 
street,’ said I. ‘I pity you,’ he answered 
with a mingled look of compassion and ridi- 
cule. As I was in haste I did not stop to 
explain that I had no need of his pity, but 
told hin [ was pleased with the Graham sys- 
tem and passed on, making some reflections 
why his tender sympathies for me were so 
much touched. His face was blotched, pim- 
pe and swollen—caused by his gluttony. 

winter he almost daily visited a refec- 
tory and glutted himself with hot buckwheat 
cakes, swimming in butter and sugar. His 
highest ideas of happiness are centered in a 
table loaded with all the luxuries of modern 
cookery. His mind is naturally bright, ac- 
tive and quick of comprehension—sociable, 
agreeable and friendly in his disposition. 








. “Bat his gormandizing habits have made him 
quite a different person. 


He is morose, 
¢hurlish, dull and uncompanionable. Now 
and then in a bright moment he will seem to 
‘break through the cloud that is benumbing 
his energies but then sinks back into the same 
sensual enjoyments. When I first became 
acquainted with him a year ago he was as 
healthy and active a young man as any of 
my acquaintance. His countenance was the 
picture of health. But his love of ‘ good 
eating’ has blasted his fair morning. How 
1 pitied him. He pitied me, because I 
was tied down to ‘saw dust,’ as he would 
call it. But rather would I live on saw 


. @ust- and water than to wallow in all the 
_-gravies, spices, stimulants and meats which 


He is 
Let those who do 
not live on the Graham plan recollect that 
Grahamites have no need of their pity and 
do not wish for it as long as they find such 
incalculable benefits from the disuse of tea, 
coffee and animal food. Yours, &c. 
L. M. Y. 


Imrerrect Bioop.—-When we reflect 
that the object of digestion is to furnish ma- 
terials for the growth of the body, and to 
supply the waste which the system is con- 
stantly undergoing, it must appear self-evi- 
dent, that ifthe digestive powers be impaired 


constitute his ‘summum bonum.’ 
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by disease, by improper quantity or quality 
of food, or by any other cause, the resalt 
must necessarily be the formation of an im- 
perfect chyle, and consequently of imperfect 
blood. The elements of the blood are deriv- 
ed from the chyle, and if it be vitiated, the 
blood also must “suffer : if the blood be em- 
poverished, so must necessarily be all the 
organs which it supplies ; and if the body be 
thus deb.titated, can any wonder be felt 
that it should no longer be able to resist the 
action of off-nding causes which full health 
alone cam withstand ? No matter whether . 
the imperfect chyle springs from deficiency 
or excess, from too weak or too strong food, 
from constitutional debility or the inroad of 
disease —inperfect nutrition is its invariable 
consequence, and that cannot happen with- 
out exposing the system to morbid influen- 
ces in a greater or less degree, according to 
the nature of the constitution and other 


| concomitant circumstances. 


Combe on Digestion. 





CONFINEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

The prevalent and pernicious custom of 
tasking the minds and confining the bodies 
of children for hours in succession at home 
and in schools, ata time of life when the 
growth of the body and the welfare of the 
system require constant and playful exercise 
in the open air, and perfect freedom from 
care and excitement of mind, is the fruitful 
source of much future bad health, and is 
eminently calculated to defeat the object 
aimed at by parents, namely, the mental 
excellence of the child. The premature 
exertion of intellect to which it is stimulated 
by the constant excitement of emulation 
and vanity, far from strengthening, tends to 
impair the health and tone of the brain, and 
of all the organs depending on it ; and hence 
we rarely perceive the genius of the school 
manifesting in future years any of the supe- 
riority which attracted attention in early 
life ; bat we find him, on the contrary, either 
sunk below mediocrity, or. dragging out a 
painful existence, the victim of indigestion 
and melancholy. On the other hand, some 
of the most distinguished men who ever 
lived were in childhood remarkable only for’ 
health, idleness, and apparent stupidity. 
The illustrious Newton was, by his own 
account, an idle and inattentive boy, and 
‘ very low in the school, ‘ till he reached 
twelve years of age; and the young Napo- 
leon himself is described as‘ having good 
health, and being in other respects like other 
boys.’ Adam Clark was considered ‘ a grie- 
vous dunce’ when a boy, and was seldom 
praised by his father except for his ability in 
roliing large stones, which his robust frame 
and good health enabled him todo. Shake- 
speare, Gibbon, Byron, Scott, and Davy, 
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were in- like manner undistinguished for 
precocious genius, and were fortunately, al- 
lowed to indulge freely in those wholesome 
bodily exercises, and .that freedom of mind, | 
which contributed so much to their future 
excelience. The mother of Sheridan, too, 
long regarded him as ‘‘ the dullest and most 
hopeless of her sons.’ ~ 

Among the many who give great promise 
in early life, and whose taleuts are then 
furced by i judged cultivation into preco- 
cious maturity, how few live to manhood to 
reap the reward of their exertions, and how 
few of those who survive preserve their su- 
perierity unimpaired! ‘Tasso was early 
distinguished, and wrote his immortal epic , 
at twenty-two years of age ; but his life was 
miserable, and his reason disordered, and 
he died at thirty-two. Pascal is another ex- 
ample of the same result, and Kirk White 
and many others might be named were it 
necessary.* 

Experience, indeed, amply demonstrates, | 
that precocious and excessive activity of 
intellect and vivacity of feeling are most 
powerful impediments to heaithy and vigor- | 
ous digestion, and consequently to a suffi- 
cient nutrition. In early life, therefore, 
when not only health, but future usefulness, 
depends mainly on the completeness and 
vigor with which the system shall proceed 
towards its full developement, the preserva- | 
tion of the digestive organs by suitable diet, | 
exercise, and regimen, ought to be a primary | 
object of attention with all sensible parents. | 
Even as regards superiority of mind, the | 
healthy developement of the body is of essen- 
tial importance, as: the only sure foundation 
on which mental excellence can be built; 
because, so long as mind and body are 
intimately connected with each other, the 
former must continue to be affected by every 
change in the condition of the organization 
on which it depends. We enjoy accuteness 
of vision by preserving the eye in high 
health, and by exercistag it regularly and 
moderately ; and, in like manner, we can 
obtain and preserve intellectual power only 
by preserving the health of the brain, and 
exercising it in conformity with its natural 
constitution: did. 


* On this and kindred subjects, the reader will 
find much valuable information in Dr. Brigham’s 
Remarks on the Influence of Mental Cultivation and 
Mental Excitement upon Health; reprinted, with 
Notes, by Dr. Robert Macnish. Glasgow, 1836. 








RECEIPTS FOR COOKING. 

We copy a few receipts for making pastry and 
puddings from ‘ Nature’s Own Book ; and will con- 
tinue to publish recipes for cooking every variety of 
food in the best manner possible, as fast as those la- 
dies who have tried experiments will furnish as the 
means. 


'| thin, and boil till it thickens. 





we 

Good Plain Cake.—One cup of molagses, one* of 
good milk or cream, one half tea-s of pearl- . © 
ash, and coarse wheaten meal, to make a soft paste. 

Indian Cake.—Take yellow Indian meal, wet it 
with good milk, and a little potatoe, sweeten, and 
add the small transparent raisin. Raise it with yeast, 
and bake it thoroughly, in small, round pans, indent- 
ing it deeply as you would cut the cake when done, 
Eaten when cold. 

Molasses Cake.—Cake made of the coarse wheat- 
en meal, like gingerbread, (leaving out the ginger) 
wet with milk, without other shortening, can be made 
very palatable. 

Sweet Crackers.—One tea-cup of coarse wheaten 
meal, one of sour milk or buttermilk, three fourths 
of a tea-cup of sugar, half a tea-spoonful of pearlash; 
made hard, rolled thin, and well baked. 

Water Crackers.—Wheat meal, wet with nothing 
but water, and pulled apart with the hand, or cut in 
pieces and rolled as thin as possible, and well baked, 
makes the healthiest bread for the stomach that can = 
be eaten. It is a good digester, and ‘palatable des- 
sert. It acts like an absorbent, when any thing like 4 
acid is in the stomach. ae + 

Cracker Pudding.—To one quart of milk, fqjr, ; 
thick crackers, made of coarse wheat and broken in’ eo a 
pieces, a little sugar, and a little flour added, i 
baked one hour and a half. 

Flour Pudding.—Take mush made of the 
flour, and put it in milk ; mix it well, and add sweet- : 
ening, and a little baking makes it good. 

Rice Pudding.—To one quart of good milk, one. ~~ © 
tea-cupful of rice, raw, sweetened, well baked, with “a 
no eggs, butter, or spices, eaten with good molasses, ¥ 
sugar, or good without either. ‘ “ae 

Samp Pudding.—Boil the samp well till dry, add ~~ | 
good milk, a little sweetening, and.a good quantity of =, — 
sweet apples sliced thinly, well baked, eaten - with 
molasses, sugar, or without. : 

Bread Pudding.—Slice bread thinly, and putvit in 
milk, with a little sweetening ; add_a little flour, and. : 
bake one hour and a half. The milk may be eold a 
for all these puddings when put in the oven. : 

Cracked Wheat Mush. When the water is boil- 
ing throw in the sult, stir in the cracked wheat, and 
let it boil from 12 to 15 minutes sif beiled as long as 
Indian, it tastes raw. In mush should be made 


Rye Mush.—This article has been much celebrat- 
in dyspepsia and liver complaints, should be prepar- 
ed from the cleanest grain, free from larkspur, coarse- 
ly ground with the bran, made thin, and boiled more , 
than wheat. 

Pies.—Apple pies may be made simple, palata- 
ble, and healthy, by sifting coarse flour, and taking a 
hot mealy potatoes, and rubbing them in as you r 
would butter ; then take pearlash, and sour milk, or 
water, and wet it, rolling the crust if you please in 
fine flour, if you wish to give it a whiteness ; pre- 
pare your apple without butter or spice, with sweet- 
ning, and a little oil of orange. 


EFFECTS OF TOBBACCO UPON ANIMAL LIFE. 


To the organs of smell and taste in their 
natural condition, it is one of the most dis- 
gusting and loathsome of al] the products of 
the vegetable kingdom.* 
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* This is proved ‘by applying it to these organs in 
infancy, among those children whose. parents do not 
use tohacco. Caspar Hausser, who was fed wholly 
on farinaceous food and water, from infancy to the 
age of sixteen or seventeen years, was made sick to 
vomiting by walking for a ‘ considerable time by the 
side of a tobacco field.?, 
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Dr. Franklin ascertained, that the oily 

material, which floats upon the surface of | 

water, upon a stream of tobacuo smoke being | 

passed into it, is capable, when applied to 

the tongue of a cat, of destroying life in a 
few minutes. 

Mr. Brodie applied one drop of the em- 
pyreumatic oil of tobacco tothe tongue of a 
cat; it occasioned immediate convulsions 
and an accelerated breathing. Five minutes 
after, the animal lay down on the side, and 
presented, from time to time, slight convul- 
sive movements. A quarter of an hour after, 
it appeared recovered. ‘The same quantity 
of the oil was applied again, and the animal 
died in two minutes. 

In December, 1833, aided by several gen- 
tlemen of the medical class, and occasionally 
in the presence of other individuals, | made | 
a number of experiments upon cats and other 
animals, with the distilled oil of tobacco. 


Experiment 1. 
small drop of the oil was rubbed upon 
the tongue of a large cat. Immediately the 
animal uttered piteous cries and began to 
froth at the mouth. 


In 1 minute the pupils of the eyes were dilated and 
the respiration was laborious. 


** 2 1-2 do. vomiting and staggering. 
6 do. evacuations ; the cries continued, | 

the voice hoarse and unnatural. | 
sale do. repeated attempts at vomiting. | 
te do. respiration somewhat improved, | 


At this time a large drop was rubbed upon || 
the tongue. In an instant the eyes were 
closed, the cries were stopped, and the 
breathing was suffocative and convulsed. | 
In one minute the ears were in rapid convul- | 
sive motion, and, presently after, tremors and/ 
violent convulsions extended over the body 
and limbs. In three and an half minutes | 
the animal fell upon the side senseless and 
breathless, and the heart had ceased to beat. | 

Slight tremors of the voluntary muscles, 
particularly of the limbs, continued, more | 
or less, for nineteen minutes after the ani- | 
mal was dead. ‘Those of the right side | 
were observed to be more and longer affect- 
ed than those of the left. 

Half an hour after death the body was 
opened, and the stomach and intestines were 
found to be contracted and firm, as from a 
violent and permanent spasm of the muscular |: 
coat. The lungs were empty and collapsed. 
The left side of the heart, the aorta and its 

reat branches were loaded with black blood. 

he right side of the heart and the two cave 
contained some blood but were not distended. 
The pulmonary artery contained only a small 
quantity of blood. The blood was every | 
where fluid. 


Experiment 2. 
A cat was the subject of this experiment. 
The general effects were very much like 


| 
t 





|| ation; the animal fell upon the side. 
| four minutes and twenty seconds violent 


| utes ceased altogether. 





* 
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those in the last, excepting, perhaps, that the 
oil operated with a little less energy. This 
cat was said to have lived for several years, in 
a room almost perpetually fumigated with 
tobbaco smoke. The history of the animal 
employed in Experiment 1, was unknown. 


Experiment 3. 

Three drops of the oil of tobacco were 
rubbed upon the tongue of a full-sized, but 
young, cat. In an instant the pupils were 
dilated and the breathing convulsed; the 
animal Jeaped about as if distracted, and 
presently took two or three rapid turns in a 
small circle, then dropped upon the floor in 
| frightful convulsions, and was dead in two 
| minutes and forty-five seconds from the mo- 
ment that the oil was put upon the tongue. 





Experiment 4. 
To the tongue of a young and rather less 


| than half-grown cat, a drop of the oil of to- 


bacco was applied. In fifteen seconds the 


| ears were thrown into rapid and convulsive 


motions,—thirty seconds fruitless attempts 
to vomit. In one minute convulsive respir- 


In 


convulsions. In five minutes the breathing 
and the heart’s motion had ceased. ‘Ihere 
was no evacuation by the mouth or otherwise. 
The vital powers had been too suddenly and 


| too far reduced to admit of a reaction. The 


tremors, which followed death, subsided first 
in the superior extremities, and in five min- 
The muscles were 
perfectly flaccid. 


Experiment 5. 

In the tip of the nose of a mouse, a small 
puncture was made with a surgeon’s necdle, 
bedewed with the oil of tobbacco. The lit- 
tle animal, from the insertion of this small 
quantity of the poison, fell into a violent ag- 


|| itation, and was dead in six minutes. 


Experiment 6. 
Two drops of the oil were rubbed upon 
the tongue of a red squirrel. This animal, 
so athletic as to render it difficult to secure 


him sufficiently long for the application, was 
| in a moment seized with a violent agitation 


of the whole body and limbs, and was per- 
fectly dead and motionless in one minute. 


Experiment 7. 

To the tongue of a dog rather under the 
middle size, five drops of the oil of tobacco 
were applied. In forty-five seconds he fell 
upon the side, got up, retched, and fell 
again. In one minute the respiration was 


laborious, and the pupils were dilated. In 
two minutes the breathing was slow and fee- 
ble, with puffing of the cheeks. 
minutes the pupils were smaller but contin- 
ually varying. The left tore leg and the 
right hind leg were affected with a simultane- 


In three 
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ous convulsion or jerk, corresponding with ||‘ because they are wholly furmed of the flesh 
the inspiratory motions of the chest. This of swine and oxen.” Theophrastus says, 
continued for five minutes. | that ‘ abstinence restores the use of reason; 
In nine minutes alimentary evacuations ; because eating much, and feeding upon flesh 
symptoms abated ; and the animal attempted destroys it, and makes the mind more dull, 
to walk. Atten minutes two drops of the /and drives it to the very extremity of mad- 
oil were applied tothe tongue. Instantly the ness.’ In these passages we find the gen- 
breathing became laborious, with puffing of | eral doctrine very clearly indicated, that an- 
the cheeks; pupils much dilated. ‘I'he con-|/imal food diminishes the sensibility of the 
vulsive or jerking motions of the two limbs | system, predisposes to diseases, and abridges 
appeared as before, recurring regularly at | life. 
the interval of about two seconds, and exact-| If the sensibility of the nervous system is 
ly corresponding with the inspirations. In | impaired, it must follow that every function, 
twelve minutes the pupils were more natural ; | which depends upon the perfection and integ- 
slight frothing at the month, the animal still | rity of this system, must be impaired or de- 
lying upon the side. At this time a drop of | ranged likewise. It is impossible therefore 











: A : | : : 
the oil was passed into each nostril. The ||‘ suppose that the intellectual functions, 


labor of the respiration was suddenly in- 
creased, the jaws locked. 

In twenty-two minutes no material change ; 
the jaws were separated and five drops of the 
oil were rubbed on the tongue. In one min- 
ute the pupils were entirely dilated, with 
strong convulsions. In one and qn half 
minutes, in trying to walk, the animal fell. 
In three minutes the eyes rolled up, and 
convulsions continued. In six minutes, the 
plica semilunaris so drawn as to cover half 
the cornea. In seven minutes, slight froth- 
ing at the mouth. In forty minutes the in- 
spirations were less deep, the convulsions 
had been unremitied, the strength failing. 
From this time he lay for more than half an 
hour nearly in the same state; the strength 
was gradually sinking, and as there was no 
prospect of recovery, he was killed. In this 
case, the true apoplectic puffing of the cheeks 
was present the greater part of the time. 

Dr. Mussey’s Essay upon Tobacco. 





DR. LAMBE OF LONDON. 
Reports on Regimen in Chronic Diseases. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

I cannot but think, that the ancients, 
whether physicians or philosophers, who cer- 
tainly understood much less of drugs than 
the moderns, had, to balance it, a far more 
correct knowledge of the influence of food 
upon the health, the morals, and the intellect. 
Socrates, Plato, Zeno, Epicurus, and other 
masters of ancient wisdom, adhered to the 
Pythagorean diet ; and are known to have ar- 
rived at old age, with the enjoyment of unin- 
terrupted health. Celsus asserts,.‘ the bodies 
which are filled, in the manner of the athleta, 
(that is, with much animal food) become the 
most quickly old and diseased.’ 

The doctrine of Galen is, that ‘ food, 
which affords the most nutriment to the body, 
taken in excess, generates cold diseases.’ 

It was proverbial, that the ancient athlete 
were the most stupid of men. The cynic 
Diogenes, being asked what was the cause of 
this stupidity, is reported to have answered,’ 


depending immediately upon the brain, can 


| be performed with proper freedom and clear. ° 


|jness, by persons habitually using a gross diet. 
|In conformity to which it has been always 
remarked that the southern nations, who live 
mostly upon light food, are more lively and 
‘Spiritual, than the northern, whose habits are 
‘opposite. We may observe this, even in 
countries nearly under the same latitude, but 
where the habits of life are considerably dif- 
ferent; as when we compare the English 
iwith the French, or even with the Irish. 

The instruments of the will are subject to 
‘the same influence. When the nervous 
‘power is perfect, the muscular power will be 
perfect likewise ; when it is oppressed and 


|cular power ; less agility ; slower movements. 
|Sir George Mackenzie observed this strongly 
characterised in the natives of Iceland, to 
‘whom the supply. of vegetable food is more 
jseanty, than in any other European country, 
||Lapland, perhaps, excepted. His account is 
'|in these words, ‘Our servants professed to 








ed to examine, and being young and stout, 
we flattered ourselves we should have little 
occasion to reproach them with laziness ; but 
we soon found, that like all their countrymen, 
ithey were systematically slow in their move- 
ments ; and that every attempt, either in the 
way of entreaty, or of threat to make them 
alert, was quite fruitless.\—Every one, who 
undertakes to travel in Iceland, must resolve 
te submit with patience to the tardiness of 
his attendants.’ 

When it is said, that the use of animal 
food ‘drives the mind to the very extremity 
of madness,’ it must be understood with the 
same limitations, as must be applied to all 
other constitutional diseases; that it does 
this, in those predisposed to the disease. 
This predisposition is an original peculiarity 
of constitution: its essence escapes the 
senses, but its existence is matter of daily ex- 
perience. It is equally matter of experience 
that animal food aggravates the disease. I 





'benumbed, we may expect diminished mus-' 


'|be well acquainted with the country we wish- - 
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shall cite in proof of this the testimony of 
Dr. Hallaran, whose opportunities of obser- 
vation have been ample, he having been phy- 
sician to the Lunatic Asylum of Cork, from 
the year 1789. It contains important infor- 
mation on more points than one. He says, 

‘It may be necessary to premise, that the 
unfortunate persons I allude to, are, with 
very few exceptions, composed of the indi- 
gent and friendless idiots and insane of the 
county and city of Cork. It therefore has 
been wisely resolved that their common diet 
shall consist of the farinaceous fare, to which, 
from former habits, they had been more ac- 
customed.,’ é 

‘It has been on many occasions a source 
of satisfaction to me, and to the governors at 
large, to find in compliance with the neces- 
sary economy inseparable from the existence 
of so large an institution, that this simple fare 
has not only been proved fully competent to 
the comfortable maintenance of the great ma- 
jority of persons confined there, but also on 
a dietetic principle, more immediately suited 
to the prevention of those inconveniences, for 
which aperient medicines must otherwise be 
in more frequent demand. There are some, 
it is true, whose previous habits of living ren- 
der a diet of this description rather unpalata- 
ble, and amongst those may be ranked the 
incorrigible drunkard, whose excesses sooften 
reduce him to this level, and to the necessity 
of accepting as the only indulgence, the be- 
verage of all others most.likely to correct 
his depraved appetites, and to restore him to 
an inclination for the natural food of man. 





Daily observation shows that these unhappy 
people, after having forced nature from her 
fastnesses, will still, by being obliged to sub- 
mit to a strict observance of this opposite 
mode of living, regain their former cheerful 
aspect, and even from its salutary conse- 
quence, gave evident proofs of returning 
intellect.’ 

‘There are certain seasons of the year, 
(he proceeds) when the humanity of the 
governors disposes them to extend to the|| 
poor people at the asylum a participation in|) 
the general festivity, and from the prevalence |, 
of established custom, I allow of it, as freely 
as circumstances do prudently admit ; so far 


as a few generous meals of animal food. | lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for * 


The consequences on those occasions have || 
been uniformly the same, and so correctly | 
anticipated are they, that the strictest pre- | 
cautions are invariably adopted to provide || 
against the scene of uproar which is sure to 
follow. The sudden and unusual stimulus 
of animal food, may therefore very fully ac- 
count for this disposition to riot: it might be 
inferred, that had the indulgence been more 
frequently permitted, such an effect would 
not have been so very remarkable. This 
may in part apply; but the fact is a sufficient 











evidence that animal food tends strongly to 
the aggravation of insanity. It also affords 
an additional argument in favor of a farina- 
cious diet, in preference to the admittance 
of animal matter, so long as there remains 
a prevalence of those appearances which de- 
note the insane orgasm. It also can be as- 
certained, that on the first establishment of 
the institution, when the number within its 
walls was far inferior to the present, and 
when of course the funds were more compe- 
tent, and the regular allowance of animal 
food stood for once a week, that then, in like 
manner, the effect among the insane was 


precisely what it now is known to be, when - 


produced by a similar cause, at two or three 
festivals within the year.’ 
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